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Editorial 


Understanding the UN 

There are many ironies in politi- 
cal history. The situation in which 
the United Nations has found itself 
of late is a pointed illustration. 

Because the UN was not able 
to handle firmly and conclusively 
either the Suez or the Hungarian 
crisis it has been called ineffectual. 
In the former case Britain, France, 
and Israel resorted to war against 
Feypt. Israel defended its direct 
action with a melancholy plea: “We 
have waited ten years!” Britain and 
France argued that a life-and-death 
issue of national interest compelled 
the by-passing of a body which was 
unable to keep their life lines open. 

But all this has no bearing on the 
question of UN competence as 
judged by its avowed purpose. It 
was not designed as a guarantee of 
“collective security.” Rather, it was 
created as an instrument of interna- 
tional action within the area of 
agreement among the great powers. 
As a matter of fact the new pattern 
in accord with which the Assembly 
has acquired and exercised moral 
force to fill the vacuum created by 
successive vetoes in the Security 
Council is a major development in 
international relations. 

Without being in the least un- 
realistic about the cold war or about 
“little” hot wars, which constitute a 
continuing threat to the world, we 
can see the growing importance to 
any great power of a successful ap- 
peal to the conscience of mankind. 


The increasing significance of the 
uncommitted, or “neutral,” coun- 
tries in relation to the balance of 
power is a measure of the account- 
ability of the Soviet Union—and the 
United States—at the bar of world 
opinion. Moscow is learning this 
lesson through the shocked reaction 
on the part of Communist parties 
in other countries which its brutal 
policies have provoked. Washington, 
too, is learning something about the 
importance of moral consensus 
abroad in relation to an American 
policy that from a distance has 
sometimes seemed both smugly self- 
righteous and irresponsible. 

The UN is the one forum in 
which, in the broad light of world 
opinion, a government’s chickens 
can be brought home to roost. 


The Pope’s Declaration 

The Christmas message of Pope 
Pius XII has been rightly hailed as 
a noteworthy pronouncement. Both 
theologically and _ politically it 
strikes notes that are impressively 
harmonious with present-day Protes- 
tant thought. (David Lawrence’s 
newspaper column for December 31 
was headed, “Pope and Niebuhr 
Quoted Against ‘Peace at Any 
Price.’”’) The Pope addresses him- 
self to what Protestant theologians 
have called the “predicament of 
modern man.” Like them, he finds 
this modern man.caught between a 
great hope and a great fear. 

The hope is engendered by the 


spirit of the age, exalted as it is by 
a sense of limitless achievement and 
a dream of progress in peace and 
plenty through an indefinite future. 
The fear—latterly a positive fright— 
results from the “bitter reality of 
long years of grief and ruin” which 
the world has been living through. 
The Pontiff warns against the ten- 
dency toward a “systematic pessi- 
mism” with respect to human nature, 
and similarly against the “gratuitous 
optimism” that essays to “create a 
society entirely new, without taking 
into account the historic reality of 
man’’—in respect both to his moral 
freedom and to the religious faith 
on which he depends. 

Directing attention to the wide- 
spread concern for security against 
aggression, the Pope states that he 
has been averse to “calling Christen- 
dom to a crusade,” and “up to now” 
has avoided doing so. Yet he is im- 
pelled “in the present circum- 
stances” to declare that war as a last 
resort in self-defense against unjust 
attack “could not be considered un- 
lawful.” Here he goes so far as to 
say that when a responsible, repre- 
sentative government, in time of 
“extreme danger,” by legitimate pro- 
cedures embarks upon defensive 
war, “a Catholic citizen cannot in- 
voke his own conscience in order to 


refuse to serve and fulfill those 
duties the law imposes.” 
This exclusion of conscientious 


objection to war is in no sense novel 
in the teaching of the Roman 
Church. Quite the contrary, as the 
Pope himself notes. It would seem, 
however, to be a new departure to 
the extent that it may be taken to 
call for implementation in church 


discipline. In that case, one of the 
most devout and heroic groups in 
the Roman Church—that led by 
Dorothy Day of the pacifist Catholic 
Worker—would feel the heavy hand 
of ecclesiastical authority. Such a 
thing is dificult to imagine. 


“The Eisenhower Doctrine’’ 


The first thing that comes to 
mind in an attempt to appraise the 
President’s appeal to Congress on 
January 5 is the error in referring 
to it as propounding an “Eisen- 
hower Doctrine.” It is by no means 
novel, but it is Momentous as a con- 
crete application, at a tense moment 
in history, of a principle which has 
been, as the JVall Street Journal re- 
marks, implicit in American foreign 
policy for a long time—the principle 
that where our national interest is 
clearly involved the United States 
must make common cause with a 
nation which becomes the victim of 
Communist aggression. 

The President’s proposal _ has, 
moreover, a grave aspect in that it 
means the vesting in one person of 
discretionary power to make what 
might well be the most fateful de- 
cision in the life of this nation. It is 
a bit ironical that less concern is 
being expressed over this fact than 
over the proposed increase in for- 
eign economic aid! 

This is not to say that the Presi- 
dent’s request for authorization to 
use the armed forces of the nation 
should be denied, nor, for that mat- 
ter, that it involves a greater con- 
centration of power than Franklin 
Roosevelt exercised during World 
War I, particularly in relation to 
the outbreak of hostilities with - 


Japan. (History may have much to 
say about that.) Indeed, it seems to 
be widely assumed that the Presi- 
dent, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
armed forces, actually has the power 
he asked for. If so, it was doubtless 
wise statesmanship to make Con- 
gress a party to the decision, to the 
extent of sanctioning the exercise of 
such vast discretionary power. 

But in any case what stands out 
in startling relief is the fact that we 
have reached a point in interna- 
tional affairs and in the evolution 
of warfare when the Constitutional 
power of Congress to decide be- 
tween war and peace has largely 
lost its substance. . 


What Is Aggression? 


It is to be feared that many peo- 
ple will lose sight of an important 
distinction which the President 
made, at least by implication, in his 
address on January 5. What he 
asked for was authority to use force 
defensively; that is, in response to 
Communist attack, and at the in- 
vitation of the government of the 
state thus victimized. This does not 
mean that force is to be used to 
combat the extension of commu- 
nism by orderly political processes. 
Yet militant opposition to commu- 
nism as an economic system may 
very easily become advocacy of a 
crusade to “stop communism,” 
period. We think it would be a 
grievous misreading of the Presi- 
dent’s words to find in them a war- 
rant for such a policy. 

* On the other hand, Mr. Eisen- 
hower recognizes that aggression 
may be indirect as well as direct, 
and he hopes that his policy will be 


effective against both kinds. This 
appears somewhat doubtful. 

The heart of the matter, it would 
seem, is that subversion inspired and 
abetted from outside the country in 
question is indirect aggression. But 
the Soviet Union is not only a 
master of this technique: it has its 
own way of turning the tables, un- 
der the guise of implementing the 
very principle which the President 
invokes. Soviet forces entered Hun- 
gary on the “invitation” of the 
Hungarian Government. By the de- 
vice of establishing a. puppet dic- 
tatorship and calling a_ people’s 
revolution against it a “counter- 
revolution” the Communists effect a 
spurious regularization of their own 
aggression. 

All of which means that it is a 
long road we are traveling, and the 
threat of military force may not 
effect a shortcut. It is a doubtful 
substitute for diplomacy and_ for 
good-neighborliness to the under- 
privileged nations of the world. 


Race, Intelligence, Equality 


From time to time 
is revived over alleged differences 
in “mental levels’—native mental 
capacity—that correspond to racial 
boundaries. The fact that very im- 
pressive scientific evidence runs 
counter to any such assumption does 
not lessen the vigor—and venom— 
of those who contend for “white 
supremacy.” 

This might be taken for granted, 
since racism is rooted not in reason 
but in passion. But what does seem 
strange is the tendency on the part 
of Christians and others who con- 
tend for equality as an ethical and 


controversy 


spiritual ideal to fall back on bio- 
logical arguments to sustain their 
position. Scientific data in this area 
are still accumulating and _ they 
furnish a precarious foundation for 
human dignity. In any case they 
tend to “prove too much,” for once 
we elect to build on an IQ founda- 
tion we forfeit for all the lower- 
intelligence members of society, no 
matter of what race or color, their 
claim to equality of rights and of 
status. 

Bernard Hennessy of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology has 
put the matter well in a recent issue 
of the New Republic: 

“It cannot be too strongly pointed 
out that real genetic differences be- 
tween Negroes and whites, if they 
should exist, are completely irrele- 
vant to the principles of liberal 
democracy. In a political democracy 
the root concept of equality is: 
equal protection of the laws and 
equality of public services. It has 
never demanded that all should be 
equal in ability... . 

“Even if, after careful analysis, 
by whatever test and under com- 
parable conditions (not yet obtain- 
able), the average of Negro scores 
should prove — significantly lower 
than the average of white scores, 
there is no more justification for 
inequality of treatment of Negroes 
at the individual level than for 
inequality of treatment for low- 
score whites at the individual level.” 


Youth and Work 


The articles in this issue of SoctaL 
Action on child laber merit careful 
scrutiny. It seems evident that we 
have entered a new era with respect 
to what has been hitherto called 
child labor—always with a connota- 
tion of social evil. The employment 
of children in industry has been a 
great “bad,” and the crusade against 
it, led by the National Child Labor 
Committee, has been altogether jus- 
tified. Moreover, as these articles 
make clear, harmful child labor still 
exists: there is still a line to be held. 
The notion that the evil has been 
entirely eradicated is wrong and 
mischievous. In migrant labor—a 
grievous problem in_ itself — the 
employment of young children is 
still a social problem of scandalous 
proportions. 

Yet, the fact is that child labor in 
the traditional sense is no longer the 
grievous problem it was for many 
decades, and public policy with re- 
spect to it now needs re-examina- 
tion. Latterly, social workers have 
been thinking in terms of youth 
employment in the two aspects in- 
dicated in the title of Mrs. Beyer’s 
article: opportunity and protection. 
Not only is useful occupation good 
for boys and girls, but the transition 
from school to work should not be 
abrupt. Youth employment is a 
challenge to social work, to educa- 
tion, and to organized religion. 


Youth Employment 


Opportunity and Protection 


By Clara M. Beyer 


eee LAWS are designed to 
make sure that our children 
have at least minimum opportunity 
to prepare themselves to become 
happy, successful, and productive 
adults. In considering whether the 
laws do this adequately we need to 
think of the requirements of the 
world as it is likely to be when our 
children grow to maturity, and the 
kind of experiences that will pre- 
pare them for it. Boys and girls must 
be protected from making irrevoc- 
able bad choices at the same time 
as they are offered opportunities for 
profitable experiences. We need to 
ask ourselves what preparation 
young people need and how they 
can best get it. Basically, this is an 
educational question, which involves 
not only everyone interested in 
youth but those interested in the 
future of our country because, ob- 
viously, our youth will make our 
future. 


Future Labor Market 


Ours is a complex world, and 
indications are that for our children 
it will be no simpler. New develop- 
ments in technology mean that 
increasingly more education and 
higher skills are needed in business 


and industry. There are fewer and 
fewer opportunities for the 
skilled. There are shortages in all 
professions today. These shortages 
will last for some time because the 
low birth-rate of the 30’s means that 
we have a deficit of about 4 million 
in the 25-year-old age group. Be- 
fore it improves, this deficit will 
increase to about 10 million. In 
sharp contrast we might note that 
expenditures for research in this 
country have increased from about 
$700 million in 1940 to $5.6 billion 
in 1956. ‘This illustrates the type of 
workers the economy increasingly 
needs—professional people, —_ tech- 
nicians, scientists, mathematicians, 
statisticians, and research assistants 
of all kinds. These people require 
an army of workers in the skilled 
trades to build the machines and 
equipment that will move the results 
of research from the drawing board 
into production. Educating all our 
boys and girls to the limit of their 
capacity, therefore, is necessary both 
for their own welfare and for the 
welfare of the country. 
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Criticisims of Child-Labor Laws 
Child-labor laws aim to prevent 
employment that would interfere 
with the child’s education, health, 
and welfare. With this purpose all 
right-thinking people agree. The 
problems arise in deciding what 
provisions in the laws will achieve 
this purpose. The basic standards— 
a 16-year minimum age for employ- 
ment during school hours, 14 years 
for vacation and outside school 
hours employment in non-manufac- 
turing occupations and 18 years for 
jobs that are especially hazardous— 
are pretty generally accepted as 
sound. Many State laws still do not 
come up to these standards, and 
inspection results of both State and 
Federal enforcing agencies show 
that vigilance is still necessary if 
compliance is to be secured. 
Children, both migrants and local 
residents, from the age of six up are 
found working long days in agricul- 
ture when under the terms of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act they are 
required to be in school. During 
vacation when the Federal law sets 


no minimum age the situation is 
much worse. 
The last annual report of the 


Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor showed that they 
found 10,394 children employed in 
violation of the various provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
during the fiscal year 1955. These 
and additional violations found by 
State administrators convince en- 
forcement officers that laws are still 
necessary, that many should have 
higher minimum ages and broader 
coverage, and that any changes that 


open up more jobs need to be care- 
fully considered and well  safe- 
guarded. The National Child Labor 
Committee comments: “One of the 
dangers in the current public pro- 
nouncements that child labor laws 
have gone too far is their tendency 
to blind people (and legislators) to 
the child labor evils that still exist.” 


“Red Tape” 

One of the complaints made 
about child labor laws is the com- 
plexity of the laws and the “red 
tape” involved in going through the 
procedures necessary to get the 
youngster on the job. If they are to 
aftord both protection and employ- 
ment opportunities the laws cannot 
be based on simple blanket provi- 
sions. A blanket minimum age of 18 
years would afford practically all 
the protections that are now in the 
laws but cut out the opportunities 
they now afford to boys and girls 
under that age. To set a wide-open 
14 year minimum would open up 
all kinds of opportunities at the 
expense of protections. Striking a 
balance means loss of simplicity but 
a gain in equity. Few laymen ex- 
pect to understand all the details of 
income tax laws, State and Federal, 
or social security laws. For this they 
call upon experts. Federal and State 
labor law administrators and em- 
ployment certificating officials are 
the experts who can be called upon 
at any time for information and in- 
terpretation as we call upon experts 
in other fields of law. 

Taking a job at all is an impor- 
tant step for a boy or girl. Will it 
interfere with his education or his 
health? Will what he learns be con- 


structive or destructive? Would the 
money earned enable him to further 
his education or would it encourage 
false values? Are there school activi- 
ties that he could be directed to that 
would benefit him more? Parents 
and school administrators are both 
concerned that he should make wise 
choices. Time spent at the point of 
decision is not wasted. For the 
youngster it may even decide the 
course of his life. Most employers 
know that wise decisions here reduce 
turnover and costs later on. How 
long does it take a social worker to 
get his chent on relief? What delays 
face juvenile court workers? All of 
us need to try for simplification in 
our areas of work, but this is best 
done by people who understand 
what values should be preserved as 
we make changes. Adequate staff in 
the employment certificating office 
will speed the process. Maybe some 
procedures could be streamlined if 
they were re-examined by those who 
understand them. But more time 
should be spent in deliberation be- 
fore young people take jobs, not 
less. 


Hazardous Occupations 


Some critics of child-labor laws 
question the higher minimum age 
for hazardous occupations. If the 
public understands that these higher 
minimum ages are set after a study 
of the occupation and of the acci- 
dent experience of adult workers 
employed in it, there should be no 
objection to keeping boys and girls 
under 18 out of those jobs that in- 
-volve special hazards. The higher 
minimum should never be set capri- 
ciously, on the basis of a freak 


accident or one person’s judgment. 
If new equipment comes into use 
or circumstances surrounding the 
occupation change, a restudy and 
redetermination of 
called for. 

Night-work prohibitions which 
vary greatly from State to State also 
close off some jobs to young boys 
and girls. Is this bad? How late 
should boys and girls of 14 and 15 
work while attending school? What 
are suitable hours for those 16 and 
17? How early should they go to 
work in the morning? Parents may 

rant to be more restrictive than the 
laws are in this respect, depending 
upon the distances travelled and 
transportation available between 
home and job, the type of neighbor- 
hood in which the business is 
situated and the kinds of after-dark 
activities that go on there. Whether 
night-work restrictions close out de- 
sirable opportunities or keep young 
people from undesirable employ- 
ment must be determined in the 
light of specific provisions in your 
State laws and a thoughtful consid- 
eration of the types of employment 
that would be opened up if these 
restrictions were removed. 

When thére are few jobs for 
inadequately prepared boys or girls, 
some people tend to think any job 
is better than none. ‘They would 
throw away time-tested protections 
in their zeal to provide employment 
opportunities. ‘There are better al- 
ternatives than this. One is to open 
up an opportunity in a suitable job 
through enlisting the interest of a 
public-spirited employer. ‘The other 
is to see that the young person is 
given the preparation that would 


hazards are 


make him acceptable so that he has 
a wider choice of jobs. 


Need for Information About 
Permissible Laws 


Calling on the experts for infor- 
mation about what is or is not 
permitted under child-labor laws 
would dispel many mistaken notions 
about the stringency of the laws. 
Last spring a national magazine 
carried an article by a _ juvenile 
court judge citing all kinds of 
ridiculous provisions in the child- 
labor law of his State which he said 
should be changed. Actually none 
of these examples reflected provi- 
sions in the State child-labor law. 
The same sort of objections were 
raised at a meeting in Washington, 
D.C. Analysis showed that in this 
case it was the school attendance law 
which was apparently the obstacle. 
Many times sheer inertia leads em- 
ployers to set an 18-year minimum 
age so that they will “stay out of 
trouble.” If we are trying to provide 
constructive opportunities for em- 
ployment, we ought to be willing to 
take the time and trouble to find 
out exactly what the provisions of 
the law are and under what condi- 
tions youth may be employed. 

Some State labor departments 
issue popularly written folders ex- 
plaining the provisions of their 
child-labor laws so that everyone, 
including boys and girls looking for 
jobs, can understand them. More 
should be done to get accurate in- 
formation into the hands of coun- 
selors, social workers, placement 
officers and all who are interested. 
‘Then we will know whether it is the 
laws that are blocking employment 
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or whether lack of opportunity re- 
sults from other circumstances. 
Then if some kinds of placement 
that are prohibited seem desirable, 
we can consider what specific pro- 
visions ought to be changed. 


Need for Flexibility 


Most State laws contain provisions 
that allow some flexibility in school 
attendance and child-labor laws for 
boys and girls “incapable of profit- 
ing from further schooling” or 
when the “best interests of the child 
would be better served” through 
employment than through school. 
Exemptions usually are, and should 
be, kept to a minimum. But some 
States hedge them about with so 
many conditions that they are prac- 
tically inoperable. Perhaps educators 
might get together to consider 
whether more use should be made 
of these provisions before general 
changes in the laws are suggested. 
State child labor laws will permit 
some employment for boys and girls 
14 and 15 who are thus exempt 
from school attendance laws. These 
children probably need very special- 
ized attention if their personal in- 
adequacies are to be corrected and 
they are to contribute to their own 
support. 

Imaginative and sympathetic ad- 
ministration of both school  at- 
tendance laws and child-labor laws 
is needed. Administrators should 
remember that the laws are made 
in the interests of the boys and girls 
affected. In many cases more and 
better trained staff would bring to 
youth the kind of personal service 
that would assure to youngsters both 
opportunities and protections. 


Limited Job Opportunities 


We must face the hard fact that 
opportunities for the unskilled and 
very young few. Employers 
prefer the more mature boys and 
girls even for the simplest jobs. 
When an employer says he “cannot” 
hire anyone under 18 we have found 
that he often means that he feels 
a younger worker will not be satis- 
factory. Unless the job is hazardous, 
physically or morally, or involves 
night work, it is not likely that the 
employment of boys of 16 or 17 is 
prohibited. It is estimated that 95 
per cent of all jobs are legally open 
to boys and girls of 16 or over on an 
occupational basis. Forty-five per 
cent are open to those 14 and 15 
outside school hours. Only five per 
cent are among the occupations 
classified as hazardous, for which an 
18-year minimum is set. More at- 
tention needs to be paid to opening 
up job opportunities and to making 
the early school leaver employable 
instead of belaboring the notion 
that child-labor laws limit oppor- 

| tunity. 
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Employers’ reluctance to hire 
these ill-prepared youngsters in in- 
dustry is understandable. The first 
jobs to disappear through automa- 
tion in industry were the unskilled 
jobs of packing and moving ma- 
terials. It is estimated that the 
average American production work- 
er uses $12,500 worth of equipment. 
Employers therefore want workers 
with a sense of responsibility. They 
usually think it is prima facie evi- 
‘dence of irresponsibility for 
youngster today to quit school be- 
fore high school graduation. When 
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some employers were asked why they 
did not employ the drop-outs, they 
said the questions should not be 
directed to discovering why these 
youngsters were not working but 
rather to find out why they were 
not in school. The pressures from 
responsible employers are toward 
better education and training, not 
toward lowering child-labor stand- 
ards. 


What Future for Drop-outs? 


Concern for boys and girls of 16 
or 17 who are both out of school 
and not working is justified. More 
needs to be known about the rea- 
sons both for their leaving school 
and for their lack of jobs. Studies 
indicate that students leave 
because they are not interested in 
school or have had conflicts with 
teachers than for other reasons. 
Studies also show that more than 
half have normal intelligence or 
better. Some are of college calibre. 
Somehow we have to begin earlier, 
certainly not later than the seventh 
grade, to get across to these students 
the long-range objectives of educa- 
tion and the personal losses they 
incur when they throw away their 
opportunities for it. Figures com- 
piled some years ago showed that 
the lifetime earnings of the high- 
school graduate were $50,000 more 
than those of a worker without a 
high-school diploma. Other losses 
in personal satisfaction cannot be 
measured in dollars. 


more 


What Program for the 
Maladjusted? 


The period of strain and stress 
that marks early adolescence causes 


some youngsters, especially boys, to 
erupt into an aggressiveness which 
interferes with the learning of all 
children in the school room and 
sometimes endangers everyone in 
the building. Adolescent boys need 
association with men with whom 
they can identify themselves. Those 
from families that place no value 
on education, or from neighbor- 
hoods where people live by their 
wits and “only suckers work,” often 
find no men in the school or else- 
where whom they can emulate or 
with whom they can associate with 
both satisfaction and profit. Doers 
appeal to the boys, not talkers. A 
coach, an industrial arts teacher, or 
a band leader might work. wonders 
with some of these boys. 

Schools need psychiatrists to diag- 
nose anti-social behavior and recom- 
mend programs. For some boys a bit 
more understanding on the part of 
school personnel and adventure and 
physical activity in the school pro- 
gram would do the trick. Others go 
from bad to worse under such a 
mild program. More far-reaching 
plans, including residence schools 
and psychiatric treatment may be 
needed for them. Dumping these 
troublesome youngsters the 
community with their aggressive 
tendencies uncurbed and with no 
preparation to make their way in a 
highly selective labor market is no 
solution for the boys or for society. 
Employers cannot be expected to 
cope unaided with problems that 
were too much for the schools. 


onto 


Transition from School to Work 


Students who are “on the beam” 
and go along with the school pro- 


gram to graduation usually make a 
good transition from school to work 
or higher education. But in most 
States the school-leaving age is 16 
or younger. Each year about a half 
million students do leave before 
graduation from high school. For 
them the going is often hard. 
Schools are trying to introduce more 
guidance and counseling into the 
erades. They realize that, 
after the student has become fixed 
in his idea that school is of little 
value to him, it is extremely difficult 
to change his mind. When all teach- 
ers have the guidance point of view 
and see and seize each opportunity 
to build good attitudes toward 
school and what it offers, fewer stu- 
dents will view their sixteenth birth- 
day as the day of their deliverance. 


lower 


Parents and others in the com- 
munity have a real contribution to 
make here, too. All of us need to 
back the schools’ efforts to meet the 
needs of all youth. Skilled crafts- 
men might be given a chance to tell 
the boys how education gives the 
basic skills on which other skills are 
based. The objective is not so much 
the selection of a specific job as the 
sumulation of general thinking 
about the future and the need for 
education and training. 


Preparation for Employment 


administrators have insti- 
tuted programs to prepare potential 
drop-outs for the day when they 
will have to make their way in the 
community. To other educators this 
seems dangerous—almost an induce- 
ment to leave school. The interest- 
ing and pathetic fact shown by one 


Some 


study is that just the extra attention 
given through this program was 
sufficient to hold a number of stu- 
dents who had shown all the symp- 
toms of incipient drop-out-ism. As 
a result more students stayed to 
graduate and those who did leave 
were better prepared to make their 
way. When classrooms are over- 
crowded boys and girls who need 
special attention are squeezed out. 
More experimentation is needed in 
planning programs that will make 
school a vital experience for excep- 
tional boys and girls. 


School-and-Work Programs 

Some communities have school- 
and-work programs for the 14 and 
15 year olds who are uninterested 
in academic pursuits or who are a 
disturbance in the’ classroom. Pro- 
ponents of this kind of program 
tend to be extremely enthusiastic 
about results. They claim that they 
could find more jobs so that more 
boys and girls could be enrolled in 
these programs if the child-labor 
laws were changed to permit em- 
ployment during school hours for 
minors under 16 in more kinds of 
jobs. Other educators say that longi- 
tudinal studies are needed to sub- 
stantiate claims for school-and-work 
programs. Schools usually do not 
maintain contact with these young- 
sters after they reach 16 and can 
leave school. Do the boys and girls 
secure full-time jobs with the em- 
ployers for whom they have been 
working part-time? Do they make a 
good adjustment to the status of full- 
time worker? Or do they use the 
school-and-work program for an 
escape and then quit both school 
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and job when they reach 16? If 
school attendance and _ child-labor 
laws are to be changed to permit 
employment under school super- 
vised work programs, how can the 
basic 16-year school-leavinge age be 
maintained? 


ge 

One of the strongest forces up- 
holding this basic 16-year minimum 
age is the regulation issued under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act which 
prohibits employment during school 
hours in any establishment covered 
by the Act. The U.S. Department of 
Labor must rely on the judgments 
of educators about the values of 
educational programs and as_ yet 
there is no unanimity among edu- 
cators on the value of these pro- 
grams youngsters under 16. 
More evidence is needed of the long- 
range value of this work experience 
to the student. More experimenta- 
tion is needed in educational pro- 
grams various kinds for this 
group. The Department is encour- 
aging research in these fields and is 
working with the Office of Educa- 
tion to tap the wisdom of experi- 
enced educators, to the end that the 
laws and their interpretations are 
such as to encourage the kinds of 
programs that are best for the boys 
and girls. 


for 


of 


Is Work Experience Good Per Se? 

We need more knowledge, too, 
about the factors in work experience 
that make it of value. We 
theorize that a job is good when— 


can. 


The boy or girl is psychological- 
ly, physically, and emotionally 
ready for it; 

It does 
school; 


not interfere with 


It does not rob the boy or girl 
of time needed for study, rec- 
reation, and other normal activ- 
ities; 

It is safe and suitable and does 
not overtax the strength of the 
individual; 


It is done under good super- 
vision; 

It is done during reasonable 
hours and pays fair wages; 


It contributes to advancing the 
training, education, and social 
adjustment of the individual 
either directly through the ex- 
perience it gives or indirectly 
through the use of earnings it 
affords. 


We can also see that it may be 
harmful when— 


It lures from school the indi- 
vidual who could profit by fur- 
ther schooling and training; 

It competes unduly for time 
and energy needed for study 
and for normal youth activities; 
It exploits the minor through 
payment of unfair wages or 
work for too long hours or 
under bad conditions; 


It subjects the minor to undue 
hazard or overtaxes his physical 
capacities; 

It places the minor under un- 
wholesome influences or inade- 
quate supervision; 

It leads him up a blind alley, 
vocationally, and curtails his 
Opportunity or his incentive 
for education, training, and ex- 
perience that would advance his 


total contribution to society 
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and his personal and vocational 
satisfactions. 


Determining which jobs come into 
each category obviously requires ex- 
tremely careful placement. 


Guidance, Counseling, 
Placement 

Some schools maintain their own 
placement services but usually the 
State employment service is the only 
free placement service available. 
There are 1700 local offices in com- 
munities throughout the nation. 
These offices serve all groups and 
have recently stepped up their ef- 
forts in behalf of boys and girls who 
are looking for work. Their greatest 
need is for suitable jobs and for staff 
to provide the personal attention 
and counseling youngsters need. In 
some communities a local group, like 
one of the civic clubs, works to in- 
terest employers in the job needs of 
youth. Young people in rural areas 
are especially in need of help. The 
Junior Chamber of Commerce is 
making its Teenage Placement Pro- 
gram a “number one project” for 
1957. More communities might take 
an active interest in opening up 
suitable employment opportunities 
for their boys and girls for whom 
work is desirable. 

There are never enough jobs for 
all the young people who want to 
work. One of the interesting current 
developments is the number of boys 
and girls who work part time while 
still in school. In 1940 only 310,000, 
or 4 per cent of all school-enrolled 
youth 14-17 had jobs; in 1955 the 
figure was 1,722,000 or 22 per cent 
of those in school who were working 
on the side. The number of out-of- 


school youth working full time, 
however, had decreased. Right after 
the war about a million or 2/3 of 
the 114 million drop-outs 16 and 17 
years old were employed. By 1955, 
when the number of drop-outs 16 
and 17 had decreased to one million, 
only about half a million or 55 per 
cent were employed. 

Do employers prefer those in 
school or do those out of school 
scorn part-time jobs? We do not 
know the answer. The facts seem to 
indicate that child-labor laws have 
not been the determining factor, 
since the laws have not changed 
materially during this- time. Eco- 
nomic and social conditions evident- 
ly have more effect. More part-time 
and vacation jobs. are needed. Be- 
cause opportunities for youngsters 
are so few, some people think they 
should be-allowed to work at any 
job available, whether it is suitable 
or not. Surely we ought to be able 
to do better by- our boys and girls 
than this. 


Conclusions 

The crisis in education leads to 
a search for substitute programs 
that will save money and space. Jobs 
are not the answer. ‘The competition 
is keen and the disadvantaged are 
out of luck. Child-labor laws at- 
tempt to keep the emphasis where 
it should be for school-age youth— 


or 


on education. The need of all for 
education to the limit of their capa- 
cities should be constantly stressed. 

Criticisms of  child-labor laws 
should be pinpointed to specific 
provisions. Where knowledgeable 
people agree that these provisions 
are unnecessarily restrictive or not 
sufficiently protective they should be 
changed. 

We need varied imaginative ex- 
perimental programs for teaching 
the basic skills to those often very 
young children who now 
trouble in the classrooms. 

We need to work out ways of 
getting hold of the drop-outs and 
providing a bridge of preparation 
for work and life for them. 

More employers ought to be led 
to see their opportunity to serve 
young people by providing vacation 
and part-time jobs for those old 
enough to work, which will be 
profitable both for experience and 
for meeting financial needs. 

Through changing emphasis on 
play, school, and work as_ they 
develop over the years, boys and 
girls come to adulthood prepared 
for the responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities that life offers. Child-labor 
laws should be so written that they 
protect the child’s opportunities for 
play and school and leave open such 
opportunities for work as are suit- 
able when he is ready for them. 


Cause 


Do Child-Labor Laws 


Promote Delinquency? 


UITE WITHOUT REFERENCE to 
Ore aspects of the child-labor 
issue the alleged relation between 
child-labor laws and juvenile delin- 
quency calls for close scrutiny. And 
when this charge is weighed in the 
light of actual statistics a surprising 
fact emerges—namely, that delin- 
quency among minors seems to be 
greatest when their employment rate 
is high, and vice versa. 


New Jersey’s Experience 


At least this is what appeared 
when the New Jersey Department 
of Labor and Industry, in coopera- 
tion with the Consumers League of 
New Jersey, plotted curves for the 
period 1941-1953 showing (1) the 
numbers of employment certificates 
issued annually by the Department 
to minors, and (2) the number of 
children arraigned in the State's 
juvenile courts, in each year. The 
two curves are strikingly similar, 
though the correspondence is not 
precise. 
mean, of course, 
that employment causes delinquen- 
cy. It does indicate, however, a 
significant relationship. The official 
interpretation of the numerical cor- 
respondence between juvenile em- 
ployment and juvenile delinquency 
is as follows: 


This does not 


“The only possible conclusion to 
be drawn is that the factors that af- 
fected one affected the other. What 
these factors are, we do not yet know 
for sure. But we do know that our 
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Child Labor Laws in New Jersey are 
not causing juvenile delinquency. 
“These laws are designed to pro- 
tect the educational interests of our 
children by forbidding their employ- 
ment during school hours. The laws 
also protect our children from work- 
ing under hazardous, immoral, and 
unsanitary conditions, and protect 
children from working excessive 
hours or for exploitative wages. Dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1955, employment certificates were 
issued to than 65,000 New 
Jersey minors aged twelve through 
seventeen. Of these, 41,306 were for 
employment before and after school 
hours, and the remainder were to 16 
and 17 year olds who had left school 
permanently to work full time. 
“Obviously, 


more 


these figures show 
that our Child Labor Laws are not 
preventing children from working. 
If a minor is not employed after 
school hours, it is either because he 
is not looking for work, or because 
the labor market is depressed. Dur- 
ing periods of rising employment, 
workers move out of marginal jobs 
into higher paying ones in industry, 
leaving such jobs as bootblack, de- 
livery boy, garden worker, etc. to 
young and inexperienced workers. 
During a recession, these jobs are 
again filled by workers unable to get 
located in better employment. Dur- 
ing periods of prosperity, juvenile 
delinquents are usually unemployed 
because of their delinquency, not 
delinquent because of their unem- 


_ ployment. As is demonstrated by the 
graph, during the war years, when 
Child Labor Laws were relaxed, 
juvenile delinquency rose. It is our 
considered opinion, therefore, that 
any relaxation of these laws would 
in no way contribute to the lessen- 
ing of juvenile delinquency.” 

The president of the New Jersey 
Consumers League, Mary L. Dyck- 
man, in a statement to the State’s 
Juvenile Delinquency Study Com- 
mission a little more than a year ago 
made this pointed comment: 

“Children who are able and will- 
ing to work are getting jobs all the 
time. However, the Child Labor Law 
cannot make jobs for students who 
are so immature or ill-behaved that 
employers don’t want them. That 
would appear to be the real reason 
that so many delinquents are unem- 
ployed. They may give the Child 
Labor Law as an excuse and em- 
ployers sometimes use it as an excuse 
for not hiring an unpromising ap- 
plicant. However, as one experi- 
enced counselor puts it, delinquents 


are commonly unemployed because 
of their delinquency and not the 
other way around.” 


“High Delinquency-Risk’’ Jobs 


There is yet another aspect to the 
matter. Miss Dyckman said further: 

“To the best of our knowledge, 
employment properly regulated, is 
not of itself likely to cause delin- 
quency. However, there are certain 
types of work that may have a rela- 
tion to it. The previous State Com- 
mission on Juvenile Delinquency 
chaired by Senator Van Alstyne 
raised this question in’ their report 
of 1947 from which the following is 
quoted: 

**Bootblacks, newsboys, pinboys, 
and boys in other similar occupa- 
tions are likely to know where book- 
makers, number drops, disorderly 
houses, and other illicit trades are 
carried on. Hence such juvenile oc- 
cupations must be recognized as in- 
volving high risks though they may 
not explicitly be causes of delin- 


” 


quency.’ 


Science and Social Change 


4 es ROLE OF SCIENCE in our Ccul- 
ture is a subject of continual 
debate—particularly between spokes- 
men for the sciences and those who 
speak for what are rather vaguely 
called the “humanities.” 
the discussion reflects anxiety cre- 
ated by the appalling possibilities 
that have arisen out of discovery 
and invention in nuclear physics. 
The latter consideration tends to 
prejudice the public reaction to 
pleas from scientists for more ample 


Much of . 
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research and more and better per- 
sonnel. It has even been proposed 
that a “moratorium” be declared on 
scientific exploration so that society 
might “catch up” with itself, so to 
speak. 

A somewhat similar concern ex- 
presses itself in the contention that 
the social sciences receive much less 
than their share of attention. Some 
sociologists have stressed what they 
called “cultural lag’’—the tendency 
of the material culture to outstrip 


the adaptive culture. The point is 
that society creates both tools and 
“toys” faster than it is able to 
assimilate them to an acceptable and 
stable way of life. 

Against this background the re- 
port submitted to the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at its recent annual meet- 
ing, by its Committee on the Social 
Aspects of Science takes on much 
interest and significance. 


Failure and Opportunity 


SEN time,” says the report, 
“when decisive economic, political 
and social processes have become 
profoundly dependent upon science, 
the discipline has failed to.attain its 
appropriate place in the manage- 
ment of public affairs.” 

‘This is a direct plea that science 
be made an instrument of society 
for the enrichment of life. “Science 
is but one sector of our culture.” It 
is not in itself a way of life. 

The inference is clear that while 
scientific method and must be 
free from bias toward or against 
any set of values, the direction of 
scientific effort and the utilization of 
its results are matters of public 
policy. 

The report continues: “We are 
at the start of a period in which 
science holds the promise of making 
unprecedented improvements in the 
condition of human life. Any action 
taken now to assist the orderly 
growth and beneficial use of science 
will be of lasting significance.” 


a 
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Increased Tempo 
“It is characteristic of the present 
cra,’ says the Committee, “that the 
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previously formidable gap between 
scientific knowledge and its applica- 
tion to practical problems has be- 
come considerably reduced. It is now 
a commonplace that calculations 
based on physical theory move 
quickly from the scientist's labora- 
tory across the engineer’s drafting 
board and on to actual industrial 
production. Since 1940 we have ex- 
perienced a series of classic exam- 
ples of almost immediate conversion 
of a scientific advance to a process 
of large practical impact upon so- 
ciety: penicillin, synthetic polymers, 
nuclear energy, transistor electron- 
ics, microwave techniques, electronic 
computers.” 


Lack of Balance 

The present distribution of re- 
sources available for research shows 
marked disproportion: 

“The major part of research sup- 
port goes into applied research and 
development rather than basic sci- 
ence. In industrial research the 
ratio is about 97-3; in universities 
about 50-50; in Federal agencies (in- 
cluding support for research done 
elsewhere) about 90-10. 

“Support is heavily slanted to- 
ward physical sciences. In 1954 Fed- 
eral research support was divided as 
follows: physical sciences, 87 per 
cent; biological sciences, 11 per cent; 
social sciences, 2 per cent. Industrial 
research au least) eas 
weighted in this direction. 


is heavily 

“At present a very large part of 
our total research activities are for 
military purposes. Of the estimated 
Federal expenditures for research in 
1957 ($2.5 billion) about 84 per 


cent is carmarked for matters re- 
lated to national security.” 

Not only so, but “science receives 
an unduly small share of the budget 
of newspaper space or broadcasting 
time. The number of books and 
magazines devoted to disseminating 
public information about science is 
correspondingly small.” 

The Committee’s comment on the 
“unbalanced growth” of science is 
pointed: 

“The growth of our scientific or- 
ganization has not been an orderly 
process. Growth has been based less 
on internal needs of science than on 
the interest of external agencies in 
possible practical results. In a sense, 
the speed and direction of the 
development of science has been 
determined by the users of science 


rather than the practitioners of 
Sclence. 
“Agencies which use _ scientific 


knowledge (e.g., industrial manage- 
ment, military establishments, medi- 
cal agencies) have undertaken to 
encourage, and pay for, scientific 
research of a sort which seems to 
promise information that might be 
useful to their own specific purposes. 

“The disproportionate growth of 
the physical sciences, as compared 
with biological and social sciences, 
to some degree reflects the interests 
and superior financial resources of 
the industrial and military agencies 
that support science.” 


Scant Communication 
Many readers will be surprised by 
what is said about the situation with 
respect to exchange of scientific in- 
formation and ideas: 
“It is now widely recognized by 
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scientists that the existing system of 
publication and distribution does 
not fill their needs. Published arti- 
cles and monographs have not kept 
up with the current knowledge in 
many fields. The number of jour- 
nals is insufficient (publication de- 
lays of one year are common) and 
methods of abstracting, indexing 
and reviewing are inadequate. It is 
becoming rapidly more difficult for 
scientists to find out what their 
colleagues know.” 

Even meetings of scientists are 
declared to be too few to effect ade- 
quate interchange of thought and 
experience. 


Hazards to Life and Health 


Of the dangers from radiation the 
report says: 

“It need hardly be pointed out at 
this time that the difficulties created 
by the dispersion of radioactive 
materials from nuclear weapons 
have caused considerable concern in 
this country and throughout the 
world. Regardless of one’s attitude 
toward the necessity of setting off 
nuclear explosions for testing pur- 
poses, there is considerable evidence 
that this aspect of human control 
over nature is a potential danger to 
life. 

“The recent controversy over the 
immediate significance of this prob- 
lem shows that we have not yet 
developed methods for the orderly 
determination of the facts, in an 
area in which such facts may influ- 
ence the health of the whole popu- 
lation of the Earth.” 

The Committee notes that “it is 
now six months” since the radiation 
committee of the National Academy 


of Sciences issued a report calling 
for urgently needed action, and 
solemnly adds: 

“There is no evidence that these 
urgent pleas for action have yet met 
with any significant response. Clear- 
ly, this is a matter that requires the 
persistent attention of all scientists. 
It exemplifies the pressing need that 
scientists concern themselves with 
social action.” 

Under the heading, “Food Addi- 
tives,” some rather startling facts 
are set down: 

“The enormous growth of in- 
dustry based on organic synthesis 
coupled with the already mentioned 
tendency toward rapid exploitation 
of scientific knowledge has resulted 
in a great increase in the number of 
man-made compounds, now used in 
foods or otherwise ingested or ab- 
sorbed by humans. The period of 
use of many of these substances has 
been rather short, and possible un- 
desirable long-range biological ef- 
fects have not yet had time to ap- 
pear. .. . Nevertheless, additives are 
in use, and the problem of making 
a reasonable determination of their 
safety needs to be faced.” 


The Crux of the Matter 

After listing examples in the cate- 
gory of hazards the report notes a 
crucial fact: 

“In these cases the use of sub- 
stances resulting from scientific ad- 
vance has already outstripped the 
base provided by our. scientific 
knowledge. Information on the bio- 
logical effects of a new substance is 
acquired at a very much slower pace 
than the rate at which new. sub- 
stances are made or put into use. 
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“It is probably inevitable that 
biological research will move more 
slowly than either chemistry or 
physics, but it should be expected, 
therefore, that we would put corre- 
spondingly more effort into research 
on biological phenomena. The op- 
posite is the case. Less than about 
10 per cent of our research ex- 
penditure goes into biology and 
medicine.” 

Reference is made to the need for 
of natural re- 
sources and for flood control, and 
to the threat of our “declining water 
table,” after which the report says: 

“These examples show that social 
factors condition the use to which 


conservation our 


scientific knowledge is put. Perhaps 
the most striking example of this 
phenomenon is modern warfare, 
which represents a social decisicn to 
use the power of scientific knowl- 
edge for purposes of destruction and 
death.” 
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In Conclusion 


The Committee finds that the 
“unprecedented growth in the scale 
and intensity of scientific work” has 
been “stimulated by an intense de- 
mand for the practical products of 
research, especially for military and 
industrial use. Agencies which use 
the products of research are willing 
to provide financial support and 
other forms of encouragement for 
science, but show a natural tendency 
to favor those fields and aspects of 
science which most nearly relate to 
their needs.” 

As a result: “The present period 
of rapid, unplanned growth in re- 


search activities is precipitating 


‘critical difficulties in connection 
with the dissemination and analysis 
of scientific information.” 

| In a word: “We are now in the 
midst of a new and unprecedented 
scientific revolution which promises 
to bring about profound changes in 


Te GIFTED YOUNG EDITOR of the 
| Catholic weekly America, Fr. 
Thurston N. Davis, S.J., few 
months ago relieved his mind by 
writing an article under the in- 
triguing title, “On Editors and the 
People Who Write to Them’ 
(America, October 27, 1956). It 
should be balm to some harassed 
Protestant editors. 

‘The particular correspondents Fr. 
Thurston had in mind were vio- 
lently critical of the dangerous radi- 
calism of this eminent official Jesuit 
journal, of whose policies he says, 
by way of introduction: 

“Down through these years, in 
issue after issue, America has held 
to an undeyiating editorial policy 
with respect to communism. We 
have not only condemned its inhu- 
manity, atheism and tyranny, but 
have likewise tried to spell out in 
detail the specific social reforms and 
remedies needed to stop the prog- 
ress of communism and immunize 
people against its virus. On the 
domestic front, we have advocated 
social-security legislation, housing 
programs, fair employment prac- 
tices, unemployment and disability 
compensation, the right of working- 
men to organize and the urgent 
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the condition of human life. The 
forces and processes now coming 
under human control are beginning 
to match in size and intensity those 
of nature itself, and our total en- 
vironment is now subject to human 
influence.” 


Perverse Critics 


imperatives of interracial justice. 
Sensitive to the promptings of the 
great social encyclicals of recent 
Popes, the editorial staff of this 
Review has voiced the needs of the 
unnumbered poor, who generally 
have so few to plead for them. In 
this spirit we have spoken out for 
the Negro, the Indian and the mi- 
grant Mexican worker.” 

Now, America’s circulation man- 
ager had, as is his wont in the fall of 
the year, sent out many thousands 
of letters to Catholics who, it was 
hoped, might subscribe. And they 
did, to the extent of putting the 
circulation at an all-time high. But 
the point of Father Thurston’s story 
is that along with the letters bring- 
ing new subscriptions came such 
comforting messages as these: 

““Your left-wing, pro-Comimunist 
sheet will never get any of my 
money.’ 

““From some of the past issues 
which I have read, I would rather 
subscribe to the Daily Worker. At 
least that runs under its true name. 
It does not hide behind the cloak of 
religion.’ ” 

One correspondent sent along a 
copy of a publication with which he 
claimed connection and which called 


for freeing this country “from its 
control by Jews, Negroes and Inter- 
nationalists.” 

Commenting on communications 
of this type, Fr. Thurston says: 

“Those who mail out these and 
similar broadsheets by the thousands 
are honestly disturbed people. They 
genuinely fear and hate commu- 
nism. The difficulty is that their 
hopeless fear so engulfs their reason 
that they have actually immobilized 
themselves, by their own abject ter- 


ror, ur the battle “fo “check “ats 
advances.” 
But he adds these interesting 
reflections: 


“What lessons can we draw from 
all of this? First, 
something important to learn. We 
muddy the waters and do a dis- 
service to Christian truth when we 
open our columns to the wild-eyed 
purveyor of the fixed idea. Let’s face 


we editors have 


it: is it not a sin against the light 
for us to furnish the occasion where- 
by good honest people get them- 


BOOKS 


“RELIGION AND 


Some readers of this magazine, it 
is safe to say, are ministers or lay 
persons who have had little associa- 
tion with social work and whose 
knowledge of the field is sketchy. 
Others may be social workers or 
religious leaders who have had first- 
hand experience. This book! should 
prove interesting and helpful to 
both groups. With a sharp sense of 
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selves rhetorically rocked and rolled ; 
by irresponsible correspondents? We ~ 
are not surprised when we discover 
instances of the abuse of truth in the 
yellow press. But we most assuredly 
do not expect to find them in the 
pages of a Catholic paper or ma 
zine. 

“Secondly, there is something to 
be learned by those who write to 
editors. Anonymous, abusive, hate- 
filled letters normally find their de- 
served place—in the waste basket. 
Genuine differences of opinion, on 
the other hand, are welcome and 
stimulating, and editors are invari- 
ably delighted to receive thoughtful, 
documented and at least reasonably 
urbane challenges to their own 
opinions. But heaven deliver us 
from the frenetic Jew-baiter, the 
white racial supremacist and the 
assiduous mailer of ink-blotted re- 
prints telling us how we are ‘barter- 
ing the priceless heritage of Ameri- 
can freedom for a mess of pottage’ 
by expounding the 
teaching of the Popes.” 


va- 
Ss a 


unswerving 


SOCIAL WORK’ 


having paid too little attention to 
an important, and increasingly im- 
portant, area of human activity, this 
reviewer went on through the twelve 
short chapters, never tempted to put 
the book aside. His first thought, 


1. Edited by F. Ernest Johnson. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 184 pp. 
$3.00. 


Miieretore, is, an earnest hope that 
many people who, like himself, have 
given their primary attention to 
other matters, will buy or borrow 
this book and profit by what seems 
| to him an excellent survey of facts, 
experiences, and problems in the 
area delineated by the book’s title. 

But professional social workers 
also will, one should think, gain 
|new and valuable insights. That 
‘religious leaders and social workers 
have not always appreciated one 
another is no secret. Faults there 
‘have been, and misunderstandings, 
on both sides. But how tragic this 
is, leaving both the church worker 
-and the professional social worker 
the poorer! And it is high time that 
we should have books-and confer- 
ences, as we are now having, that 
bring the two approaches more 
closely together. 

‘To mention only.a few of the 
contributions to the book, this re- 
viewer is grateful for Professor Ar- 
thur Swift’s trenchant discussion of 
the primary concern of the church 
=which is not “human welfare’— 
and of how this is related to welfare 
activities. Here is neither the type 
of “liberal” religion which makes 


worship merely an incentive to the 
better service of human daily needs 
nor the kind of religion that re- 
gards welfare work as a sideline be- 
cause it has “something more im- 
portant to do.” And Robert Spike, 
telling the story of one church’s 
involvement in the life of its com- 
munity, illustrates the same point. 
One is grateful, also, for Almon 
Pepper's survey of the main ways in 
which Protestant social work is con- 
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ducted today; for Monsignor John 
O’Grady’s essay on Catholic charities 
in the United States today; for 
Alter F. Landesman’s illuminating 
description of Jewish social work. 

What should be the relation be- 
tween the churches and the non- 
sectarian agencies in the commu- 
nity? It is a question often discussed 
in church circles. Stanley P. Davies 
does not avoid the problems, some 
of which are real enough. A min- 
ister, especially one serving a local 
parish, will certainly do better work 
after reading the chapter by Thomas 
Bigham on “Cooperation Between 
Ministers and Social Workers.” Not 
to be missed is the lively record of 
a panel discussion on “State Aid for 
Religious Social Work.” Here, some 
questions that bother Protestants— 
and Catholics, too—are knowledge- 
ably discussed. 

Ernest Johnson, long recognized 
as an authority in this field, has 
edited the book and has, in the final 
chapter, ably pulled together the 
threads and lifted up the main 
points. It’s fairly certain that read- 
ers who are also speakers will quote 
from the book more than once. 
Just as an example, there is the 
editor’s own statement: ‘“Environ- 
ment Cannot assure salvation, but it 
can come close to assuring damna- 
tion.” A neat and satisfying conclu- 
sion to an old debate! 

JB, Jf, IR, 


THE PRESIDENT AND 
THE CONGRESS 


The sound and_ fury 
national elections having subsided, 


of the 


political attention is now focused 
on the relations of the President 
and the Congress — the operation 
and cooperation of a Republican 
Executive Department and an ap- 
parently Democratic Legislative De- 
partment. This is not a new situa- 
tion. It occurred during the latter 
years of the Wilson, Hoover, ‘Tru- 
man, and many previous administra- 
tions — and during the two years 
just past. In these circumstances the 
ordinary, and some extraordinary, 
functions have been carried on, but 
many Administration policies have 
been defeated or crippled. In the 
states, however, in such situations, 
strong governors have often had 
enough popular support to prevail 
over their legislatures. 

In view of the present situation, 
the publication of Clinton Rossiter’s 
The American Presidency is most 
timely.2 “The author is Professor of 
Government at Cornell University. 
His previous books, including Con- 
servatism in America and Seedtime 
of the Republic, and his contribu- 
tions to Fortune and other periodi- 
cals have attracted wide attention. 
Now he has analyzed, historically 
and biographically, “the greatest job 
in the history of the world.” In six 
chapters (175 pages) he has told, in 
an unusually readable style and with 
extraordinary objectivity, just what 
most of us ought to know and think 
about in order to appraise properly 
the “shape of things to come” in the 
working of our national govern- 
ment. 


2. Clinton Rossiter, The American 
Presidency. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1956. $2.95. (New American 
Library edition, 35¢.) 
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The chapters are entitled: The 
Powers of the Presidency; The Lim- 
its of the Presidency; The Presi- 
dency in History; The Modern 
Presidency; The Modern Presidents; 
The Presidency Reconsidered. The 
author has not hesitated to appraise 
the respective contributions of the 
Presidents to “building a_ better 
and to rate their records 
accordingly. Among his conclusions 


America,” 


are these: “In a constitutional sys- 
tem compounded of diversity and 
antagonism, the Presidency looms 
up as the countervailing force of 
unity and harmony. In a society rid- 
den by centrifugal forces, it is... 
‘the common reference point for 
.. It has been more 
responsive to the needs and dreams 
of giant democracy than any other 
ofhice institution in the whole 
mosaic of American life.” 


social effort.’ 


or 


—C. H.S. 


A MAJOR PROBLEM OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


The Brookings Lectures for 19563 
comprise integrated addresses 
which point out how “the actual 
framework of international relations 
is now being profoundly altered by 
the dynamic forces that have been 
released by man’s new knowledge 
of himself and of his natural en- 
vironment and by the effects of this 
knowledge on his material, moral, 
and ethical values and on his insti- 
tutions.” And they “identify and 
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3. The Changing Environment o/ In- 
ternational Relations. Washington, The 
Brookings Institution, 1956. 158 pp. 
$2.50. ; 


briefly analyze the possible ways in 
which these forces might operate 
over the near future, and hence the 
possible form in which problems of 
U.S. foreign policy might emerge 
during the next ten or twenty 
years.” ‘They re-examine “many of 
the traditional and recent assum p- 
tions underlying relations between 
nations,” and emphasize the neces- 
sity of “further readjustment of U.S. 
relations with the rest of the world.” 

The authors are Grayson Kirk, 
President of Columbia University; 
Harrison S. Brown, Professor of Geo- 
chemistry, California Institute 
Technology; Denis W. Brogan, Pro- 
fessor of Political Science, Columbia 
University; Edward S. Mason, Dean 
of Graduate School of Public Ad- 
ministration, Harvard University; 
Harold H. Fisher, Professor of In- 
ternational Relations, San Francisco 
State College, and Willard L. Thorp, 
Director of Merrill Center for Eco- 
nomics, Amherst College. Each lec- 
ture takes up an aspect of the gen- 
eral theme. The first four provide 
“the broad framework” for the 
treatment by the other two of “the 
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problems and prospects for coopera- 
tion between the newly emerged 
nations of Asia and the Western 
world.” 

Dr. Thorp suggests that our prob- 
lem lies not in a “new model” of 
foreign economic policy but “rather 
in the vigor of our effort and the 
manner in which we do it.... We 
are still lowering trade barriers, we 
have going programs of technical 
assistance, and of economic assist- 
ance in the form of loans and grants. 
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There are no other rabbits in the 
invaltiae 
He concludes: “We need to be- 
come much more aware of the for- 
effects of our domestic be- 
havior. We need to recognize our 
interest in Asian development as a 
major element in our foreign policy, 
and be prepared to work at it with 
enthusiasm and imagination in all 
its many ramifications. . . . Here is 
a point where human, economic, 
cultural, and political objectives all 
coincide. And, happily, our basic 
objectives coincide with the objec- 
tives of the Asian countries.” 
—C. Jel, Si. 
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“BEHOLD THE MAN” 


This booklet4 of meditations on 
the meaning of the cross grew out 
of the encounter of Oberlin College 
students with the art of Georges 
Rouault, as seen in the fifteen etch- 
ings of the Miserere series and the 
oil painting, Head of Christ. The 
booklet contains excellent reproduc- 
tions of ten of the Miserere etchings 
and of Head of Christ and selections 
from the Bible and from contempo- 
rary authors, including Barrows 
Dunham, Maxwell Anderson, T. S. 
Elliott, Paul Tillich, W. H. Auden, 
Miguel de Unamuno, and Alan 


Paton. 
—FERN BABCOCK 


4. Behold the Man, Meditations on 
the Meaning of the Cross, by Harvey Cox 
and Elizabeth Blakesley, National Stu- 
dent Council of the YMCA and YWCA, 
600 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N.Y., 1957, 38 pp. 40 cents. 


“WE ARE ALL MURDERERS’’ 


A Review of the Film 


One emerges from the theatre 
shaken by the encounter with René 
and his cell-mates who are con- 
demned to death. This French film 
is a powerful indictment of war, 
capital punishment and sordid poy- 
erty that spawns crime. The impact 
of the drama is so intense that this 
viewer forgot that the language 
spoken is French, with sub-titles in 
English. 

World War II is drawing to a 
close. No one has enough to eat and 
René and his young brother must 
steal or beg to keep alive. René is 
recruited by the Resistance Move- 
ment and is taught to kill. He is 
well pleased with his pay—a little 
food and an abundance of red wine. 
‘The war ends, but he continues to 
practice his newly learned skill, is 
arrested, tried 
death. 


and condemned to 
As a condemned man he is en- 
titled to a cell of his own, but the 
prison is over-crowded and he has 
a series of cell-mates: an intellectual 
accused of killing his wife so that he 
might marry his mistress; a farmer 
who beat his small daughter to 
death with a poker because the 
family lived in one room and the 
child’s crying kept him awake at 
night; and a son who killed in a 
family feud and whose death was 
avenged later by his family. 

The men are well treated in 
prison. The guards are kind and 


perform small favors for them. The 
farmer who murdered his daughter 
says he has never before eaten or 
slept so well. When Rene’s life is 
threatened by a hemorrhage, the 
medical services of France are mar- 
shalled to save him. But each night 
the men fear to go to sleep. Will 
guards come tonight to take one of 
them to the guillotine? 

As René’s lawyer explores the 
causes that led him to murder, he 
feels that his client never had a 
chance. The only thing he was ever 
taught was to kill. The case must be 
appealed to the President of France. 
René responds to the kindness of 
the lawyer, the chaplain and the 
guards. He tries to learn to write. 
He broods over the future of his 12- 
year-old brother and induces the 
lawyer to find a home for the boy, 
lest he repeat the mistakes that led 
him to prison. The lawyer appeals 
René’s case to the President of 
France and is awaiting his decision 
when the picture ends. 

The film, We Are All Murderers, 
and the play from which it was 
taken are reported to have been re- 
sponsible for changes in the penal 
code of France. May it help us in 
America “to preach good news to 
the poor; to proclaim release to the 
captives and recovering of sight to 
the blind, and to set at liberty those 
who are oppressed.” 


—FERN BABCOCK _ 


A Minister Reflects 


The pastor of a Congregational 
Church in Maine thanks us for 
“Election Aftermath” in the Decem- 
ber number and adds some reflec- 
tions that we are disposed to share. 
(And this in spite of a friendly sug- 
gestion from another source that we 
are going in pretty heavily for poli- 
tics these days. Maybe so, but aren’t 
we all?) This minister writes: 

“The election has left many of us 
with great misgivings concerning 
the American scene which could be 
discussed at some length beyond the 
necessary limits of your article. I am 
thinking, for example, that while it 
may be encouraging that the general 
voter is enough of an independent 
at the polls to split his ticket when 
he has a mind to do so, why does it 
not follow that the candidates, and 
in some measure the two parties, 
will really discuss the major issues 
instead of spending almost all their 
efforts on accusations and much ado 
about little or nothing since it is 
true that the major parties offer 
much the same platform in fact, if 
not in statement? 

“To say it in perhaps another 
way, it is no credit to the maturity 
of the American people nor to their 
sense of economy in the use of 
money that we are periodically 
thrown into such a frenzy of activity 
and spend millions of dollars mak- 
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ing rival claims about candidates for 
national office, and paralyze our real 
ability to keep alert as a member of 
the family of nations until THE 
election is over, only to learn in the 
end that there is really little dif- 
ference, if any, between the center 
factions of both parties and little to 
choose between the two candidates 
except one’s choice on their per- 
sonalities! 

“Who is fooling whom? Or, who 
is fooled? Many of the minority 
voting groups are, of course, but the 
majority vote for the President they 
want regardless of his party or its 
claims (‘Ike’ could have run just 
as well as a Democrat accepting re- 
cent gains as inspired and led by 
that party, if he himself carried the 
label of ‘Democrat’); and the ma- 
jority also votes for the Congress it 
wants regardless of claims. Or, are 
the majority of voters plainly to be 
counted as Democrats?” 

We'd like to hear you preach, Sir! 

Surely, the nature and purpose of 
our political parties, and the Chris- 
tian citizen’s relation thereto, should 
have continuing study. How are we 
to distinguish between an apparent 
indifference to party labels that re- 
sults from real political indepen- 
dence and that which reflects only 
political ignorance or indolence? 
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Confession and Plea 

This is to be a short talk with 
those who are a little impatient 
with some of the articles in our 
magazine. It belongs in Workshop 
(I think!) because it concerns the 
practical business of discussion and 
action in our churches. A frank 
confession may help, since many 
ministers and lay people, I suspect, 
have had my own experience. 

I have been studying the article, 
“American Economic Interests and 
Responsibilities Abroad” by Wil- 
ham Adams Brown, Jr., in the 
November, 1956, issue of Socran 
Action. Did you read it? Dr. Brown 
is an economist who works in the, 
fairly highbrow, Brookings Institu- 
tion. He is also an active Christian 
layman, his father having been a 
famous professor in Union ‘Theo- 
Seminary. Dr. 
interested in 


Brown is 
promoting 
peace and good will among men and 
he asks you and me, in this article, 
to pay close attention to some rather 
technical matters. Foreign invest- 
ment, for example, and imports 
and exports. Well, his English is 
simple enough and I follow him, 
but I really would rather read, or 
talk about, something else. This 
kind of discussion is a little outside 


logical 


deeply 


the usual Christian range. There 
much material in it 
for a sermon or an inspirational talk 
to the Women’s Fellowship. 

After all, of us not 
economists; we're just average peo- 
ple who want to make the world 
better and who need some fairly 
simple handles by which we can 
help lift the world’s burden. Even 
the business men among us, or most 
of them, are not at home with talk 
about “monetary policies” and the 
intricacies of international trade. 
We, in the churches, would rather 
have something with more “human 
interest,” with emphasis on “Chris- 
tian principles” and, if it can be 
managed, a little inspiration. 


doesn’t seem 


most are 


So—it may be a terrible confession 
but it’s certain many of you feel the 
same way—my enthusiasm for such 
articles as this one by Dr. Brown is 
not exactly unbounded. But what 
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is an international relations secre- 
tary going to do? Personal prefer- 
}ences aside, it’s as plain as the nose 
on Jimmy Durante’s face that some 
of these prosaic, technical matters 
are not only related to the “love” 
we're always talking about, but that 
they're crucially important. They 
simply cannot be bypassed. It won’t 
do just to talk in large terms about 
the U.N. or Christian principles in 
U.S. foreign policy or, even, to limit 
ourselves to helping refugees. Help- 
ing members of God’s family in 
Europe or in the under-developed 
areas doesn’t mean merely giving 
them food and dollars and technical 
assistance. It means working on 
some very knotty economic prob- 
lems. And the trouble is, our fine 
principles won’t be translated into 
action in these important areas un- 
less we know at least something 
about the problems. In other words, 
if you and I are devoted to moral 
and spiritual values and if we care 
about human beings we’re going to 
have to pay serious attention to 
some things that may not, to begin 
with, appeal to us very much. A 
Christian—an international relations 
secretary or a worker in a local 
church—can’t claim much right to 
give advice on international affairs 
if he’s completely ignorant of—well, 
of the things Dr. Brown writes 
about. 

Most of us will never be experts, 
like the people in the Brookings 
Institution. All that is required of 
us is that we don’t turn away when 
the experts try to boil it down and 
simplify it for us. We have to make 
an effort. We have to widen our 
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interests and increase our knowl- 
edge. Because, and this is also plain, 
at least to me: a few people at the 
top, in business, universities, and 
government, won’t be able to put 
wise policies into effect unless a lot 
of us rank-and-filers understand the 
problems well enough to give them 
some support. 

If, now, you didn’t read Dr. 
Brown’s article, why not find it and 
read it, like a good conscientious 
Christian? (It’s really quite interest- 
ing, in spite of my intimations to the 
contrary.) And the same line of 
reasoning applies to Prof. Hei- 
mann’s article on “The Economy of 
Abundance—An_ Ethical Problem” 
in the January Social ACTION. 

Perhaps the argument could be 
concluded like this: Jt is one of the 
first jobs of social action leaders— 
national, state, and local church— 


to arouse interest and increase 
knowledge among Christians in 


areas of practical life where many 
of them have not, hitherto, felt any 
responsibility. 


Watch It! 


Watch, that is to say, the United 
States Congress! And here are some 
of the issues to be dealt with by the 
Congress to which we shall want to 
pay particular attention: Federal 
aid to education—the situation in 
this area is becoming really serious; 
liberalizing the McCarran-Walter 
Immigration Act; better protection 
for civil rights; U.S.-U.N. action in 
the Middle East; the foreign aid 
bills. On all these matters the C.S.A. 
will be glad to send you materials 
for study. 


Do You Have These Dates? 


The question is not only whether 
you can attend one or more of the 
following seminars and _ institutes 
but whether your committee is try- 
ing to recruit men and women who 
could attend. Put the dates on your 
calendar and on the agenda of the 
next social action committee meet- 
ing. 

Southern Social Action Insti- 
tute, Franklinton at Bricks, N.C., 
March 4-5. Five dollars for room 
and three meals. 


West Coast Social Action Instt- 
tute, White Memorial Retreat 
Center, near San Francisco. July 
9-13. ‘Twenty-five dollars. 

Midwest Social Action Institute, 
Lakeland College, Plymouth, Wis., 
July 15-19. Twenty-five dollars. 

Eastern Social Action Institute, 
Congregational Center, Framing- 
ham, Mass., July 23-27. Twenty- 
five dollars. 

World Order and United Na- 
tions Seminar, New York City, 
October 14-16. Fee of S6 includes 
registration and seminar dinner. 

European Travel and Study 
Seminar, June 30-August 7. Cost: 
HL,595. 

Mexican Seminar, August 12- 
28. $200-$225, plus travel to and 
from Mexico City. 


Write for folders carrying fuller 
information and pass them around. 


Quotes for Your Bulletin 
“The armed strength of the 
United States and of the free world, 
while apparently essential in exist- 
ing circumstances, is only a partial 
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and negative defense of the free way 
of life. A stronger and more lasting 
defense lies in the vigorous and sus- 
tained use of American political, 
economic, and moral resources to 
help weaker countries develop their 
social institutions.” 


“We urge the liberalization of our 
national immigration laws to bring 
them in line with our national char- 
acter and position in the world to- 
day by: (a) taking a more humani- 
tarian position regarding sick and 
dependent family members of immi- 
grants, even at the hazard of in- 
curring some public charge; (b) 
establishing a liberal, flexible quota 
system; (c) liberalizing sponsorship 
requirements; (d) eliminating those 
parts of the McCarran-Walter Act 
which deny to our naturalized citi- 
zens the right of normal court ap- 


peal.” 


“Recognizing that our deeds do 
not fully match our words, we 
humbly rededicate ourselves, and 
call upon all members of our 
churches to rededicate themselves, 
to the unfinished task of achieving 
a racially integrated society.” 


All of above quotes are from the 
resolutions adopted by the General 
Council of Congregational Christian 
Churches, Omaha, June, 1956. Book- 
let containing full resolutions avail- 
able from the C.S.A. Ten cents. 


The Same to You! 
Wallace V. Ault, Associate Min- 
ister of the First Church, Madison, 
Wisconsin, writes about his “Ad- 
miration for the excellent way in 
which the Social Resolutions of the- 


General Council were developed.” 
Thanks! But hats off to you, sir, 
for arranging to have these resolu- 
tions discussed in four of your week- 
ly church night meetings and for 
ordering one hundred copies of the 
resolutions to be used at the meet- 
ings! ‘That, we think, is the way to 
do it. And we’re glad Galen Weaver 
is to be one of the speakers. 


For Worship 


If you are to discuss race relations 
in your church the C.S.A. has re- 
prints of “Toward Racial Unity—A 
Service of Worship,” prepared origi- 
nally for the study packet on this 
subject. Also available are four 
pages on “Race—What Does the 
Bible Say?” Here is excellent ma- 
terial for you—and free! 


For Church Dinner Planners 

“Favorite Recipes from the United 
Nations” is the title of a book you 
can get for $1.50 (postage paid) 
from the United States Committee 
for the United Nations, 816 ‘I'wenty- 
First Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
With 170 authentic recipes from all 
76 members of the U.N. to choose 
from, you could have some fun and 
stir up interest in your international 
relations program. ‘The book might 
make a good gift for the bride who 
is interested in world affairs. 


Oh, To Be in Florida! 

April, according to the poet, is 
the time to be in England. Febru- 
ary, according to this writer, is the 
time to be in Florida! Most of us 
can’t be there but we’d like to just 
say “Hello” to energetic Wilfred 
Oliver and his State Committee for 
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Christian Social Action. Florida is 
the latest state to order its own edi- 
tion of the C.S.A.’s “Manual,” with 
two Florida pages inserted. A good 
feature is the printing of the names 
and addresses of all the people on 
the State committee. 


And Now — California 

Politicians and national  secre- 
taries have to be careful not to 
praise one state more than another, 
especially when it comes to Florida 
and California! Wonderful climate 
in California! And each year a won- 
derful series of seminars is given in 
the First Congregational Church, 
Berkeley. In 1956 the series ran for 
six weeks, with six different courses 
offered each night and with an en- 
rollment of 350 people. Come now! 
Does your church have anything like 
an adequate program of adult edu- 
cation? If you think you might like 
to start something like this, write to 
Dr. Vere Loper, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Dana, Durant, Chan- 
ning Way, Berkeley 4. He’ll send 
you a copy of their program. 


On the Middle East Crisis 


We'd like to mention two of the 
very best pieces of writing we’ve 
seen on the Middle East situation. 
One is the pamphlet by James P. 
Warburg, entitled, “The Middle 
East Crisis.’ The C.S.A. has a few 
copies. Twenty-five cents. The other 
is a masterly article in the January 
2 issue of the Christian Century by 
John Scott, entitled “A U.S. Policy 
for the Middle East.” If you’ are 
puzzled about that situation or 
want to make a speech about it, 
these two articles will help you. 


YOU AND YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


In no other country do Christian people and churches have 
greater opportunity to influence public policy than in the 
United States. Our legislators, officials of the Department of 
State, and others in the government make decisions that are 
momentous in their consequences for us and all mankind. We 
as Christians are deeply involved in these decisions because 


many of them are essentially moral and ethical in nature. 


Our responsibility did not end when we selected our 
representatives on Election Day. It is equally important that 
we cooperate with them as they formulate policies and _pro- 
grams. Now, as the Eighty-Sixth Congress begins its work, is 
the time for us to write our Congressman and Senators. We 
can write friendly letters expressing interest in particular 
issues and request them to keep us informed. We can study 
the development of policies in the Congress and share our 


concern and insight with our representatives from time to time. 


Christians share responsibility for the decisions of govern- 
ment which cannot be fulfilled unless they faithfully and 


genuinely communicate with government officials. 


—Ray GIBppons 


